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_ SERIES OF GENERAL REMEDIES APPLICABLE IN DISEASES or 
- Let us suppose that the physician has been called upon in sufficient 
i to be useful ; nook par he may discover by aid of the spe- 
or the toucher, there is a certain series of general remedies 8 
cable to all, the value of which we shall now examine separately. 
the disease is acute, we have baths, repose, injections, elysters, 
bloodletting, cataplasins, drinks, and regimen.” In chronic cases we have 
_ blisters, cupping-glasses, douches, excretories, and compression. Of | 
these I shall now speak. Wann 
Baths.—The greater number of physicians prescribe emollient hip - 
‘baths even in acute affections of the uterus ; I reject them in every spre 5 
N as the greatest a ity which can be committed in therapeutics. What! 
dio we ‘tribe i foot-bath in headache in order to draw the blood to- 
_ = ©? wards the lower part of the body? and in an affection of the pelvic 
| organs, should we not hesitate to attract the blood towards the pelvis ? 
Yer such is evidently the effect produced by hip-baths, as is ed by 
their influence in bringing on menstruation when arrested. But layi 
aside theory,.let us consult experience. Almost always aſter a hip- 
the. patient complains. of greater pain and more weight about the pelvis. 
Hense I never ue it, except ik su I wish to excite, which is quite a 
different thing; and I do not hesitate to affirm, that a single hip-bath 
prescribed according to the common and prevailing views, is sufficient 
to destroy any good effect which may have been produced by any pre- 
vious treatment, however well directed. Baths in which the whole body 
is immersed, either warm, or at a temperature agreeable 10 the ſeeli 
of the patient, are the only ones applicable to uterine. disease,. Sim 
. 2 is 5 ; the emollient 228 and gelatine, which are often 
„only increase the expense wii presenting any adventage. 
The woman should remain in the bath two, three, four, five, or — 
bours consecutively. If she remain only half an hour or an hour, the 
bath becomes rather a means of excitement. In fact, if we examine the | 
pulse on entering a bath, and examine it again some time afierwards, we 
shall almost invariably find it increased in force and frequency. Respi- 
ration becomes accelerated with the pulse, the cutaneous exhalation is 
augmented, the head feels heavy, and a desire to sleep is experienced; 
prolong the bath, and this state of excitement gives way to one of calm, 
constituting, if we may so express it, the ant istic pos of the 
bath. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to : bath fora 
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Substances, or'a solution of chloride of lime may be used in cases o 
fetid cancer. ‘The liquid should not be too hot lest it cause congestion, : 
or t00 cold fot ‘fear of reaction. To throw up the injection I generally 
preſer a middle-sized syringe, armed with a gum-elastic canula, about the _ 
size of the litle finger, and previously oiled. In order to obtain the, 
; Be possible advantage ffom injections, the vagina should first be 7 
5 out with a common injection ; the woman should then be placed 
‘in a supine position, with the pelvis somewhat_raised, so as to form an 
 » ‘angle of r by this means the vagina 
represents an inclined: plane, the lowest point of which touches the 
neck of the uterus. "The canula should be introduced into the vagina to 
the depth of an inch or eighteen lines, or even less in cases of beben 
to did striking the end oſ the instrument against the neck of the uterus, 
‘and the handle of ‘the ‘syringe pushed forward with extreme slowness. 
The.vagina usually contains five or six spoonfuls of Jiquid, which accu- 
mulates round the neck of the uterus, as the most depending point, 
there forms a kind of local bath, which may be applied ten minutes for - 
the first time, and afterwards for a quarter of an bow. The injection . 
may be repeated three or four times a day: In some cases the external’ | 
ice ofthe vagina will close round the tube, so as to prevent com- 
pletely the return of the fluid. Here we should avoid pushing the injec- 
strongly, lest it increase still farther the reaction of the canal. 
‘Injections may also be administered with great advantage while the wo- 


man is in a bath, and then the supine posture is not necessary, for the 
pressure of the water opposes à sufficient obstacle to the escape of the 

— In spite of these precautions, there are some women who 
suffer a great deal whenever injections are thrown up the vagina; the 
introduction of the tube is painful, or the vagina contracts on the liquid, 

and does not keep the slightest quantity. Thesé symptoms are most 
_ frequently seen a few days before and after’ menstruation, but we must 
- still the injections, unless contra-indicated by the excessive suf- 


produces these complaints before he determine on discontinuing so useful 

_ Lotions to the Vulva.— The vagina may in some cases be filled up 
with vegetations, which are very irritable, and bleed on the least contact. 
Here injections should be replaced by the use of lotions to the vulva. 


— 
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84 itive Remedies Applicable in Diseases of the Uterus. 
| 
eos period, to avoid ennui ; however, we may order one.of . 
bree hours’ duration for the morning, and another of similar length in 
- the evening. Bet i some cases the use of a bath, however prolonged, 
irritates the nerves, “and some women feel a disposition to faint the mo- 
ment they enter ons. We may pey attention to these peculiarities of 
constitution, and either diminish the number and duration of the baths, . 
of ſrom their employment. 
~~ nature of injections — varies according tio 
that ofthe disease ; made of emollient, astringent, detergent 
* 
ering which inay bduce. The entrance of the vagina will become 
accustomed to the tube, but it may be prudent to throw them up less 
frequently as long as this state of irritation lasts. Some patients com- ! 
plain of 3 rendering their condition worse; but the practiitioner 
will do, well to assure himself that it is not dislike to the operation which 
i 
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mence by a 
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‘The labia majora are to be gently separated, and a sponge 


in 
some medicated uid should be applied to the orifice of the’ vagina, 
avoiding every kind of pressure or friction in applying or withdrawing the 


Cataplasms to the Vagina.—We have been recommended to pass into 
the vagina cataplasms nearly in a liquid state, and I have praised this 
means myself, trusting too much to the account of those who affirmed 


they had derived great adva from its ment; but I have long 


since renounced cataplasms applied in this way, for the following reasons. 
In the fitst place, women have a great dislike to them; besides, tions 
when retained for ten minutes or more, are just as efficacious. But 

chief objection is, that we cannot completely remove the cataplasm from 


the vagina when its office is done ; though I have vainly forbidden their 


use, for two or three days before the application of the speculum, and 
the evening before have thrown up numerous injections, there always re- 


mained some remnant of the cataplasm, which I was compelled to remove 
with the forceps. Finally, if_a cataplasm applied to the skiu ferments 


if, 
in a few hours, what must be the case in the vagina where the tempera- 


ture is higher, and where various secretions must further give rise to-de- 


composition ? An old practice has been recently revived. and much 
* which consists in introducing, by the aid of a speculam, a bit of 
fuid, and lacing it near the neck of — 


int, moistened in some medicated 
the uterus. I do not presume to contradict the success said to be ob- 


tained by this means. About eight or nine years ago | made some en- 


iments with the lint, and in almost every case it gave rise to so much 

— pain, that I was very glad to remove it as quickly as 

ssible. 
Itrrigation.— Irrigations are more active than si injections, but 
less so than affusions ; we, therefore, employ them w er the irrita- 


tion is too great to permit the use of the latter. The effect of an irriga- 
tion may be produced by throwing up eight or ten injections quickly, one 

after the other; but, as the reintroduction of the tube might be paiuſul, 
it is much better to make use of a large syringe, and inject a large quan- 


tity, gently, twice a day. 
Affusions.—These are a powerful resolvent, and an energetic stimu- 
lant. They should never be employed, except when the disease has 


passed to the chronic stage, aud no pain exists. The effect of affusion 
would be highly dangerous in cases of inflammation or sub-inflammation. — 


Aſſusion may be administered at the patient’s residence, either with the 
ingenious apparatus of MM. Charriere and Deleuil, or by placing a large 
vessel filled with water at some distance above the patient’s head, 


Jaining to it a flexible tube. The jet of water will of course be the 
stronger in proportion to the elevation of the vessel. Aſſusions are either | 
simple or medicated, irrigatory, or in form of a jet, ascending, descend- 


ing, or horizontal. They may be directed round the pelvis, or into the - 
vagina, even as far as the os uteri; in the latter case the tube should be 
introduced with the same care as for injection. Affusions are commonly 
administered nearly cold, at first irrigatory and directed upward, in order 
to render the “det more easily supported and less violent. We may com- 
of three feet, ae 
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four, or six, measuring the force by 
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measures. 2 
* 5 These should be administered every now and then, so s 
to keep. the bowels properly free. Constipation is doubly injurious, both 
ul pressure on the uterus, and on account of the eſ- 
which the patient is compelled to make whenever she goes to stool. 
m may be asked, why would not laxatives, administered by the mouth, 
fulGl the same object? The reason is this: in affections of the uterus, 
it is a matter of the greatest importance not to irritate the W or- 
gans, and experience has convinced me that lavements are in this respect 
absolutely necessar x. 
VMurcotics.— These are often useful in ealming- those violent nervous 
pains which so ſrequemiy accompany affections of the uterus. They 
may be administered by the mouth, or by friction on the perineum, groin, 
| part oſ the thighs, or, still better, by. means of a small blistet, ac- 
| — * io the enderuie method; but the most efficacious way of adthin- 
iatering them is, incontestably, by the rectum. It might appear, at first 
sight, more natural to inject, them into the vagina; but Cullerier has ob- 
served that laudanum applied in injection to painful chancres, produced 
inflammation of the vagina; and experience has sufficiently proved, that 
narcotics. are apt to give rise to nervous or inflammatory accidents when 
introduced into the vagina, while their effect on the system is considera- 
dei diawinished, _ Laudanum is preferred as an internal remedy ; bella- 
donna, in the form of extract, diluted with a small quantity of water, 
-,  \nswers.for friction, and the salts of morphine to apply after blisters, A 
eat deal has been said on the various effects produced by narcotics, 
decording to * and the constitution of the patient ; and 
on ibe necessity of varying them, until a proper one has been discovered. 
Some women cannot support them. I am at present treating a woman 
in whom a quarter of a grain of belladonna in a lavement produces gaiety 
and drunkenness analogous to that of Champagne wine, and this lasts 
during the whole night. But even in those cases we must not give up 
the remedy ; it is only necessary to administer it in a smaller dose; thus 
we may commence by a halſ-drop, or drop, of laudanum, in a clyster, 
end I have often seen patients in private. practice quieted by this means. 
By degrees the constitution becomes aceustomed to the remedy ; the 
dose is augmented, and it is not rare to see individuals who had com- 
menced by taking a fraction of a grain of opium, end by supporting one 
hundred grains in the twenty-four hours. i 
. Bloodletting. —While the disease of the uterus is in an acute or sub- 
acute state, most practitioners advise local bleeding by means of leeches — 
placed rouud the pelvis, and to the upper and inner part of the thighs, or 
especially to the os uteri, by means of a speculum. This question of 
local bloodletting is very important, and does not appear to me to be 
well understood. In most cases, when I am called into town for aſſee- 
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the effect produced. One a day is sufficient to begin with, after which — 
we may give 1 even more. If the woman feels some heat 
and pain after. the affusion, which disappear in five or six minutes, the 
excitement has been carried to the proper degree, and the remedy may 
be continued ; but should the pain continue for a longer time, it is a proof 
| that the disease is still in gn,,scute. stage, and we must have recourse to 1 
i 
| 
| 


‘+ fions of this kind, 1 ind that leeches have been applied by dhe physician 
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tendance. If we question the patient with care, twenty to one but 
she has suffered more uneasiness, heat, and weight; about the pelvis, 
since the leeches were applied. I was called a few days ago to see a 
female to whom thirty leeches had been applied. Although they had 


drawn a good deal of blood, they were succeeded by excessive pain, 
and even by convulsions. A — cases of success cannot be allowed 


to influence us in favor of leeches, the good effects sometimes produced 


by which are only exceptions to the general rule. Four or five years 
_ . @ back, being desirous to throw some light on this question. by direct en- 


ment, | made numerous trials of local and general bloodletting in this 
pital. Ten women were treated by abstraction of blood the 


‘arm, ten others by the application of leeches to the vagina; the former 


were invariably more improved than the later, who seemed to suffer 


rather than to be benefited by the local bleeding. ‘These experiments 


were repeated on a great oumber of patients, and my conviction on ibs 


matter is complete. Besides, the result accords well with theory. Is 
it not a principle of the physivlogical school, that leeches are proper for 
membranous inflammations, and general bleeding for parenchymatous 
ones? Local bleeding, however copious, determines new congestions 
toward parenchymatous organs. In the case of several females affected 
with scirrhous tumors of the breast, M. Costen has seen the . 
of leeches produce pulmonary congestion, with palpitation of ih heart 
similar to that of aneurism ; these symptoms were removed by a bleeding 
from the foot. M. Margat has observed cerebral congestion brought on 
by the application of leeches to white swellings of the superior extremi- 
ties, which were equally dissipated by a bleeding from the feet, a 


that the accident depended on sanguineous congestion, and not on simple 
nervous irritation. Similar facts have been oheveved in this hospital, and 


the womb, more than any other viscus, already accustomed to pert 
inns, is subject to become engorged on the least irritation.’ But 


congest 
it may be asked, have leeches, applied about the pelvis, really this effect? 
Every practitioner Knows, that the best means of bringing on menstrun- 


tion, is to apply frequently a small number of leeches to the . — 1 


and not to permit the orifices to bleed. Hence, if we hope to 


any antiphlogistic effect by leeches, they must be applied in very great 


numbers, and should be preceded by at least one general bleeding; 
however, if they be applied near the pelvis, there will always remain 
more or less congestion of the uterus. But, say they, the leeches may 
be applied to the neck of the werus ; yet this is a point where their num- 


der cannot be increased according to the will, and should we succeed in 


epplying. twenty, which is a great deal, the blood drawn away will not 


ufficient to dissipate the of fluids towards the organ. For my 
part I reject the use of leeches in every case of uterine affection, whether 


acute or sub-acute. The only circumstances which induce me to depart 


from this rule are— Ist. When a peritonitis co-exists with the inflamma- 
tion of the womb, because leeches are positively indicated when inflarh- 
mation attacks a membranous tissue; Lud. When the inflammation has 
passed to a chronic state; but here we prescribe them, not as an anti- 


phlogistic, but to excite and resolve. Yet, even here, there may be un 
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for, whenever the neck: of wterus seems to be 
wich scirrhus,. we! applying leeches; ut lesst immediately to it; 
experience having. (ai, us thatthe bites are easily changed : 
cnoc ulcerations ; ; the'same phenomenon is observed 

8,40 a scirrhous breast, and when leeches are applied 


‘to it. The ancledts ‘hed: therefore j for preferring bleeding 


n puts ; while 
| ibe bem. This fact is so well 
i prescribe leeches with so ae NN 
not dare to apply them whet 
for fear 8 


lavement. 
— When 

mont it is r 

the intervals of the discharge, blood- 
the which depr The stet 


randify 
1 — in a former lecture, of the means proper 

re tion, we noticed that when a woman is strong, ve- 
the catamenia almost at once; 
hese | 


. various | — nervous accidents ving of blood 
_ taken away may be diminished to a very few ounces, and this precaution . 
sometimes succeeds ; but should the same.accidents occur, we must give 
the idea of bleeding aliogeiber. If we, except these cases, venesec- 
aided narcotics, is the surest means 


to twenty women at the same timo, in inis hospital ; — 
| them, at least, are benefited ; the pains disappear for a longer or shorter 
Se. period, unless some foreign influence, as.a moral affectiany-or a change 
i .f-atmosphere, interrupt the action oſ the remedy. In this very ward 
{ = = werhave supported @ woman for ton years who was affected with a very 
uterine not a0 mnch 
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For my part oni my practi 
i take away blood seven or eight days before the menstrual period, lest it 
may interfere with that function ; but after the cessation of the discharge, : 
sy pois remain, or-any Weight about the pelvis, indicating a persist- 
@ace of uterine congestion ® fevulsive bleeding practised twenty-three 
| 
J 
of and appetite, far Irom being conira-imdication, requires 
“ee * 
ie 
ees 0 meer, the p experienced amel Dn «whenever 
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eure ; when employ 
vor congestion than to m subject 

same and should never be applied except in the | 

"stage, either to dissipate a simple estion, unaccompanied with pain, 

or to excite the properties of indurated tissue. For this fatter 

x a seton may be drawn through the abdominal parietes, a little a 

| ide the anterior-superior spine of the ideum, Ore moxa or cautery aps 

plied to the lateral and inferior parts of thessginal eolumo : but in some 

 fervous women the general irritation whieh prods 

the advantages otherwise resuhing from bf, Tr 


a perfect appreciation of its indications. A pessary; 4 “he 


Compression—is an advantageous mean 


quet, into neck of desdends, and 
’ recommended chronic engorgement of 
But we should be well convinced that there exists no ofthe 


vagina, bladder, or uterus; Which would be aggravated by tha —— 4 
of the foreign body. We ma i¢ down as a general fula, 
any pain exists, compression be avoided ; or if the pessaty when f 
applied excites fever and 


pain, it should be removed at opces 
‘Medicated Drinks, &c.—lu the acute stage of uterine 
prescribe emollient drinks in abundaunce: during the ‘chron de 0G 
coctions of soap-wort, dock, or scabiosa-vulgaris, or theexpressed juices | 
of these plants may be used if the digestive organs will bear them. We. 
— also have recourse to iodine in cases with advantage, to chew = 
ind other similar preparations ; but we should watch over the st . 
the digestive organs with the greatest: care, for frequenily there exists, 
with the disease of the uterus, a gastro-enterite, sometimes lutent;of 
sometimes so pronounced ‘that it diverts the attention of the ‘physician 
from the principal malady. In these cases resolvents are dangerous re- 
medies. How often have patients laboring under incurable disease, but 
who might have lived for a long time in tranquillity, fallen victims to ac- 
tive preparations adininistered by empirics! I have so great a dread Wf. 7) 
this complication with gastrotenterite, that I do not dare io administer 
laxatives by the mouth. There is less danger in employi 1 


ar bons 
the powder, giving a 
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— of the patient... When the disorganization’ Of the uterus is very | 
anced, and accompanied by the diesc has af cat matter, 
the quantity of blood drawn should be very alen order to avoid he 
danger oi facilitating its absorption. If the patiembewwery feeble, if we 
remark any symptoms of indiſſerence, tendene y to sleep, or stupidity, = 
e word, if adynamia exist, we must avoid em Hing, venésec ion 
gether, as a , can only ast — 
ich have been made upon local- bleeding apply eqaally to means 4 
7 
rctions with the hydriodate OF potash, mercurial ointment, bul we 
should always wait for the chronic period, lest the inflammation may — | 
increased. Finally, a word on cicuta.” It is 1 as a narcotic’ 4 
— and the extract — — there is no remes i 
y so impure : most apothecaries, in preparing t 
the material and render it useless; I therefore prefer 
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on the appearance® there symptoms, 
td allo all our care directed to prevent gastro; - 
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x CLASSIFICATION or CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 


ernte works on diseases of the skin and of the supers 
1 The observations of the Latin, and 
writers on the subject were very and were 


‘ 
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of teignes ” all chronic inflammations of thé 
of dartres all chronic inflammations and 9 © 

sof the „ the trunk, and the limbs. The defects of 

a are obvious. Amongst other inconsistencies, the 

affection has been classed as two diseases, as it has affected the 


23. 


can hardly be considered as an improvement, 
cutaneous: maladies: fe abscore serve as the 

2 classification.. Ia 1 ing 
essors, ado characters of cuts 
neous diseases as 1 rr This classification, 
though much superior to all that had beea 
from imperfections.» The idea 


_ tach of these orders have the 

tion illan was faithfully co Betethan and Gomez. Coeval 
With the labors of Willen K Gomer 
France, who, in 1806, published his ostedtatious work “Sur les Mala- 
dies de la Peau,” the graphic pa 


60 | 
, at first a grain, then t 
, dose to four or five | 
throat and some 
should be St once 
| enterite from being develo a 
these ections. can, consequently, be detected in the productions ¢ 
he-sheients, or even for a long while after the revival of letters. In | 
| ), Hafeureffer published a book, in which he professed to treat of 7 
all diseases incident to the skin and sub-adherent parts. He sorted to- 
* 
4 
nd was taken by Willan for the basis of is work, viding it into seven 
orders -Papu Squame, I * ustule 
* ENC ar, W cr errup’ ne Pe 7 th 
“kingdom withthe continent, this author became the sole authority 
amongst his couptrymeo in department of pathology. It was; howe- - 


7 


ication of Baron Alibrt that it was found 
: on loose — ie —— nothing definite for the mind of the 
— to rest · u enormous expense oſ the plates placed 
book beyo 2 of many readers. When Willao’s 
therefore, reached ‘the: continent, greater apparent -simplicity and 
| certaint * ‘of “his plan male it highly popular, and it, soon 
"Sasi o italy, 1a opted a stem c ution 
though less perfect i theo, that of Pleock and Willen ö. Thése last outhors, 
arrangements, founded on the external-characters of ‘diseases “ 
tze skin, lad the merit of rendering the. descriptions moré exact, Pug aS. 
*, they had also the disadvantage of separating diseases, which, by their * 
2 to be collated, and of uniting others which onght 0 s 
apart. Retz has divided the diseases of the skin into two ‘sections; 
_ according as they take an acute or a chronic form ; and J. Frank’ pro- 
divisions, viz. essential and symplomatic cutaneous 


Dr. Rayer considers the classification of Willan es the most accurate 

: we thodical, and bas chosen it as the starting point for his own work. 
„* says he, confines himself to the consideration of the exter- 

ances of cutaneous diseases, while I have taken as my basis 

0 tion, structure, and phenomena, of these alterations. “By 

them, thus, under an anatomical and physiological point. et of 

eomes easier ta appreciate their nature, 

„ and to avoid some false relations which disparage his — 
tion. It is satisfactory to observe the eandor oſ the former author, in 
admitting his obligations to our great cutaneous pathologist, whose de- 
scriptions he declares to be most commonly correct, 

yer first marshals his conscripts into four very unequal classes: at 
Diseases of the skin. 2. Alterations of the e 
Foreign bodies observed on the surface, or in the 
4. Diseases primarily — to dhe skin, but which — 
a alterations in that membrane. 

The first class is subdivided foto sits orders. Ist. Iofammations 
of the shit :—a. Exenthematets ; 5. Bullous; e. Vesiculous ; d. Pu- 
tulous ; e. Furunculous; J. P * Tuberculous ; A. Squamous ; 
1. Linear ; k. Gangrenous 1 I Mubiform: The second class contains 

"cutaneous and subcuteneotat hemorrhages. The third contains neuroses 

oſ the skin. The fourthyshteratinns in the color of the skin. The fifth, 
morbid secretions ; andthe sixth, defects and redundancy of conformation. 
2nd. The first subdivision of the second class includes alterations of the 


bodies obnoxious to condition of the common 
ment are animate and ineniqate. ' This class embraces alone 
iasis Of the Arabs. nee 
| ies, must Convince the reader that a perfectly philosophical arrange- 
ment of them is impracticable, for they form a discordant body consisting 
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rations of the hair, and the ele which produce them. 3rd. The | 
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62 - Empyema. 
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co never form a symmetrical constituent of any general nosology. 


this is no sufficient reason why they should got be cons in 
point of view, for practical purposes.— bid. „ 
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EMPYEMA. 


of Middlebury, Vermont. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgieal Journal.—Coneluded from p. 47. ] 
Tur course advised by Van Swicten, in cases of empyema, viz. not to 
close the external. orifice till the inside of the chest has healed, is the 


| Cases of Empyema, with Practical Remarks. By J. A. Arx KN, M.D. 


tame we genérally adopt in common cases of punctured wounds, sinous 


ulcers; &c. Every one knows that, in such cases as these, a closure of 


- the external orifice before, as it is commonly called, it has healed at 


the bottom,” usually results in much pain, inflammation, and a reaccamu- 
lation of matter. To avoid this inconvenience, it is, I believe, univer- 
sally the practice, in such cases, to introduce a tent, or by some means 


do prevent the granulations from closing the external orifice till sound 


adhesions have through the extent of the ra 1 
ded most safe 


know, indeed, that in common lumbar abscesses, it is rega 


close the orifice, and by the use of stimulating injections, cownter- 
irritation, and pressure, to bring the sides of the cavity into immediate 
contact.; and by that means enable them to adhere by a healthy 
tion. This rie is — io of the chest. In 
these cases, the ex ribs prevént the use of the important adjuvant, 
ression, to such an extent as to bring the diseased surfaces into im- 
— aden although nature, as we have alreadly shown, aitempts 


ber own relief by the natural falling in of the ribs of the diseased side. 


For our principal remedial measures we are, therefore, restricted to the 
remaining met we use in aiding the sanative efforts of the system, 
in common abscesses. By what kind of logic we are led to adopt a dif- 
~ ferent course in an abscess of the chest from an ordinary one, is to me 
unaccountable. Is not an abscess here subject to the same laws as one 
situated in the loins, or in the thigh, or in the arm? Suppuration within 
the cavity of the chest is produced by the same inflammatory action, and 
why is not the cure to be attempted upon the same principles? One 
fact is better than a thousand inferences. My first, second, and ninth 
ions, 
Without these, we have every reason to believe each would have ter- 
minated fatally. Stimulating injections into the cavity of the chest were 
tised by the old physicians. By the moderns this plan has been neg- 
ted, and the success, in such cases, has diminished, or almost 
There is a fatal case reported by Dr. Bache in the: North American 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. IX. p. 170, in e Dr. Samuel 
Jackson injected into the chest of an empyema · patiem Himes of four times 
a day, equal quantities of flax-seed tea and milk. bare been 
the design of this practice I cannot conceive, unless it Wasto dilute and 
wash away the secretions of the thoracic cavity. For 
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aſ the old-fashioned detergent injections would appear to have been more 
‘appropriate. It would seem, indeed, that modern practitioners have too 
much fear of any article which possesses energy sufficient to overcome a 
morbid action in any of the delicate organs, that is, such.as those of the 
chest and head. It is universally admitted that when pus forms under 
the cranium or on the surface of the brain, in such a quantity as to impair — 
the functions of the brain, it ought to be evacuated by a perforation 
through the cranium :—but when a fungus cerebri forms, it must not be 
tonched—yes, it may be compressed a little, but not much; and the — 4 
patient always dies. Now to me it is unaccountable why a fungus o 
the brain should not be treated as a fungus of a more firmly organized 
texture: that is, entirely destroyed, and then prevented from. rising again 
hy moderate pressure. More than fifteen years since, I treated by exei- 
sion a case 22 cerebri successfully, which I afterwards published 
in Vol. VIII. of the New England Journal of Medicine and . 
as Since that time I have not had an Opportunity to test the 22 t 
eee or have I seen any authenticated reported case of the kind. I 
save, however, since convinced myself that there is sometimes a hernia, 
or protrusion of the brain, when the dura mater has been broken; this 
I would no more remove by excision than I would a protrusion of the 
~ Sintestines. The fungus of the brain may arise from the brain or from 
the dura mater; in either case, it should, I apprehend, be removed entirely 
either by the knife or caustic, and — in the same manner as ſun- 
gous granulations are, which are successfully treated in other parts of - 
the body. There is but one law in the restoration of the lesion of parts 
in the animal economy: and that law, I apprehend, pervades the whole 
system. Lesions of the brain, the lungs, the intestines, &c. are governed 
by the same laws in their restoration, that lesions in other parts are. 
r. Beaumont’s novel case of restoration to health with an : 
through the side into the stomach, required no more surgical skill than a a 
wound in any other part of the body. The danger, however, is always 
enhanced, in proportion to the importance of the organ concerned to 
life. Wounds, abscesses, &c. must ever be regarded i 
dangerous, as they are situated in essential vital organs or in their e 
guity. All circumstances being equal, it may be established as a fixed 
aphorism that an abscess, a wound, or a common fungus, requires ana- 
logous treatment, in whatever part of the system it happens to be situated. 
I is the particular affection, not the location, which should govern the 
cure. 

7. Besides the local, general or constitutional treatment adapted to the 
existing state of the system will be requisite to render our remedial — 
measures essentially servi The constitutional treatment required 
will vary at the different ol life; and is much modified by the 
Ss habits, mode of living, and by the climate in which he resides. 
rec 
upon 


influence which local and constitutional affections exert 
other, sotwithstanding the important publications of Hunter, 


Abernethy and rarely receives that close and critical attention the 
< he doctrine of sympathy, al the labors of Sir C. Bell and 


others, on the nervous system, have immense light upon this re- 


3 
, 


condite and interesting subject, is as yet but partially understood. We 
know, indeed, that — — — relation of parts in the human 
system, that no part of the body can be very considerably disordered 
without occasioning some correspondent derangement in some other 
of the system ; that the intensity of the sympathetic affection will or- 
dinarily be somewhat proportional with the relative importance which the 
iginally affected part holds in the essential vital operations of the sys- 
= For instance, a primary affection of the stomach, heart, lungs, 
and brain, produces more constitutional disturbance than a lesion in either 
of the extremities. There is also much difference in the results depen- 
dent upon the strong sympathetic influence the affected part sustains 
over the organs of the body. An affected part which has a strong inter- 
communication with an essential vital organ is more dangerous, and re- 
quires more watchſul care, than an affection differently located. In illus- 
"tration of this position, it may be mentioned that an abscess or ulcer sit- 
uated in either of the extremities, all other circumstances being equal, is 
less dangerous than one situated in the chest or brain, or some of the 
chylopoietic viscera. In these cases, the influence they would exert, 
ei by contiguous or remote sympathy with the vital organs, would be 
ter, exclusive of the greater importance of these parts themselves in 


process of sustaining life. There is probably no one organ, except 


the nervous system, which possesses so wide a range of sympathy as the 
stomach. This viscus being the principal organ of assimilation in a state 

_- Of health, sustains a high rank among the parts of the system essential to 
the support of life. But it is in diseases that its principal powers and 
relations are unfolded to view. The phenomena-of diseases demon- 
strate,” said the learned Dr. E. Miller, every day its connection with 
the heart and arteries, the brain, the lungs, the skin, the kidneys, the 
uterus, &e. The due understanding and recollection of these sympa- 
thies is not only of great importance in detecting the seats, causes, and 
nature of diseases, but quite as much so in directing the means of cure.” 


(Vide Med. Works of Edward Miller, M. D. p. 153.) lu all our at- 
tempts at a cure of empyema, as well as all other important local com- 


plaints having some lesion of the part, any derangement of the functions 


of the stomach, liver, or any of their coalatitious viscera, must be obviated - 
to secure success. These cases, therefore, in addition to their local 


treatment uire all other s of the system to be brought to a heal 


are generally required: alteratives and narcotics may be. The nature of 
the existing functional derangement, if any, will direct the pathological 
practitioner, and no other except by accident, to the requisite remedial 
means 


Thus I have brought my remarks to @ close upon the facts which have 


fallen under my observation in several cases of empyema. © If they should 

in any instances lead io a more suecessful and rational e of treatment, 

in such cases, than that which has been usually adopted, my intentions 

will be fully answered, my labor amply — ; for in sentiment, and 
language of Sydenham, 


in the I can say, I have. always thought it a 


constitutional treatment must, therefore, ia each indivi- 
dual case, be adapted to the pathological state of the system. Na pre- 
cise rule can be laid down in these particulars. Tonics and aromatics 
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greater happiness to discover a certain method of curing even the slight- 
est disease, than to accumulate the largest fortune ; and whoever com- 
the former, I esteem not only happier, but better, and wiser too.” 

If in my design I have failed in this, undertaking, 1 hope I may have 
leave, with Van Swieten, to say, 
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Tue utility of topographical anatomy, or of the accurate description of 
the structure of the human body, considered in successive regions, is 
certainly too obvious to be disputed. To the practical surgeon, above all, 


this knowledge comes with an especial and permanent importance. To 
him the accurate study of the course of the muscles, of the vessels, of the 


nerves, &c. would be almost useless, did ho not also examine the relations 


of these and other parts at = points, in order thence, to deduce 
t 


the objects to be aimed at, direction to be pursued, the dangers to be 
shunned, when he comes with his scalpel or his bistoury to invade this 


delicate labyrinth. Such being the high character of this branch of ana- 
tomy, an attempt to simplify and improve it deserves to be cordially wel- 
comed by the profession ; and though announcing no new discoveries of 


curious facts, or latent principles, if it profess to arrange those already 
in existence, so as to facilitate their acquisition, should be favorably re- 
ceived and candidly examined. We regret that Dr. Doane should not 
have mentioned particularly, for the information of the unlearned, what 
peculiar claims his authos has on the confidence of the public, and what 
opinions have been expressed of his work by judges abroad ; for although 
we may feel bound tu try it by our own conclusions and not by the deci- 


sions of others, yet this species of information imparts greater interest to 


the examination of a work, and where we are compelled to see it — 
the medium of a translation, really enables us to do it better justice. 


it is, the author hardly stands on as fair ground as he would do, could he 2 


come before us in his own person ; since, even then, his modesty would 
— not prevent him ſrom stating what peculiar eireumstances had 

him to turn his attention to this particular department of the science, 
and what was the deficiency in existing works which it was his intention 
to supply. On the other hand the translator may with perfect propriety 
say that for his author, which it would be regarded as evidence of vanity 


for the latter to say for himself: and this is but a fair equivalent for the 


disadvantage saffered in being made to appear in a foreign. garb. 
this, however, Dr, Doane has not thought proper to avail himself, and 


‘ geems to be willing that both the original and his version should be judged 


upon their own merits. Whether adequate justice is done to M. Blandin 
by the expression given to his ideas, we are not able to say; but we 
think the style occasionally deficient in clearness, and that it now and 
then betrays a foreiga idiom. An example of this, we think, may be traced 
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in the course of the introductory remarks. Speaking of the division of 


the science of organized bodies into its different branches, it is observed, 
“ Sometimes this science treats particularly of their classes, their man- 


it points out only the action of their organs, in natural history, anatomy, 
or physiology, sciences which, although very distinct, present many points 
of resemblance. The meaning undoubtedly is, that these three sciences 

reat respectively of the subjects alluded to; but the inference from the 
language here adopted would be, that all of them were concerned in 
treating the last. Other errors of this kind might be pointed out, but 
which it would be the more invidous to notice, ta, i impossible to deter- 
mine, without having the author's work, what We ie dae to the original, 


and what to the translation. But in order to, present a fair specimen of 


the author’s manner of treating some of the abstruse and more difficult - 


topics of physiology, we subjoin the following remarks on the vexata 
questio of the causes of monstrosities. | 


Such is man during his existence, and when his system is regularly 
developed; but this is not always the case ; sometimes the cause of the 
development is suddenly arrested, although we are unable to account for 
this curious phenomenon. 

Hence the changes which constitute monstrosilies ; changes which may 
affect parts of the body, or the whole individual, We shall consider 
them here in this latter respect. The infinite number of stages 
which man pagses to arrive at the perfect state, measures exactly the 
finite variety of these general monstrosities, because the irregular forma- 
tion always resembles one of these stages ; instances are not wanting in 
support of this ingenious theory of monstrosities. Is it not because the 
fetus has been arrested at the commencement of its development, that the 
semi-organized masses, termed moles, are formed in the uterus ? and do 
not these false developments, when arrested at a later period, cause ace- 
eam fetuses, &c., and leave to certain full grown fetuses some resem- 

ance with the lower animals; giving rise to those trivial but remarkable 
histories that women have brought forth animals? I am aware that cere . 


tain monstrosities cannot be explained on this principle, but this e 
proves that many causes concur to produce these deviations, and %%% 
reason why the theory should be rejected ; in the present state of i bei- 


ence, this conduct would be absurd, not only because the theory of ar 
rested development holds true with most cases, but also because it 
connected with the known laws of the organism, and because certaia mon- 
strosities could have been produced in no other manner. In other cases; 
the normal formation of man is deranged in a measure, by an excess 

| 2 and supernumerary parts are ſormed, or the parts are 

y large. 

Such are the general causes which act 2 8 the organism ſrom its be- 
ginning ; but in order to have a complete idea of these changes, we must 
add, that female monsters are much more numerous than males ; that one 
deviation often causes another ; hence, Beclard has asserted that the ab- 
_ sence of a part of the nervous system often prevents the formation of 
nerves, and corsequently of the organs influenced by these in the normal 
state. The effect, however, may have been taken for the cause ; this, at 
least, would seem demonstrated by the cases mentioned by Serres, who 


has also cited others, which show that the nerves and their centres of 
admitted. 


; 2 their habits; sometimes of their structure ; finally, sometimes 
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4 Tue absence of one part consequently causes the absence of the corres 


‘ponding part of the sanguineous system ; the reverse does not seem to be 
true, as Serres asserts ; for the vessels arise in the organs, und never en- 
tend to form them. Finally, two organisms are sometimes more or 


perfectly united, and what is more strange, one of them may contain bs 


other. Sometimes these anomalies are simple, and are compatible with — 
life ; in other cases, they are complex, some of the essential organs are 

deficient, apd the infant dies at birth.” a 25 

We ought not omit, however, to a tribute of just praise to the 6. 

in which the part of ke is executed. 

The type and paper are of the very best quality which has appeared ia 
any medical work in thig ef. plates are beautifully lithographed, 
and do honor to the urtich and the arts. If any fault is to be found, it is 
that one or two affect father too much display of parts, which might as 


woll, for decency, be rendered rather less obvious: a fault which existe 


_ construction may be p 


in many of the works published abroad, and which we were sorry to see 


that Dr. Doane allowed himself to transfer, in all its enormity, to the di- 


tion of Maygrier published under his name. Such exhibitions do not 
subserve the cause of science, or the interests of morality, and when 
brought out under the sanction of medical works, tend to throw a stigtha 


on the profession, which of all others they have most to deprecate, that of 5 


being willing to obtrude on the public, in a disgusting and licentious ſorm, 
} which propriety and the interests of virtue require to be kept 
There are abundant sources of depravity already in existence, 

to make it unoecessary for medical works to become vehicles of 
eee , pretence of conveying knowledge on medical sub- 
jects. at such coald have been the intention either of the author or 
translator of the r Kable book alluded to, we do not believe; but such 


did we not feel that our duty as journalists talled on us for an expression 


of opinion; wherever silence might be construed into acquiescence :— 
Iuder damnatur cum nocene absolvitur. 
In conclusion, we think, with the single exceptiop alluded to, the thanks 


ol the profession are due to Dr. Doane, for rendering works of the very - 


respectable character of that before us accessible to their perusal. The 
office of a translator is attended with little profit and less fame, but if well 
and faithfully performed, is honorable for its useſulness. 


DEATH OF BOYER—SICKNESS OF BAR.“ DUPUYTREN. 


Tuis distinguished surgeon died at Paris on the 22nd of N vember last. 
He was the oldest of the surgeons of Paris; and so averse, was he to 
. and show that ‘he expressly directed in his will that hig funeral 
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upon the facts in the case, and we heartily | 
» therefore, that the g taste of the American publishers had led | 
them to depart, in this respect; from the example furnished them. In the 
mean time, perhaps, it may not be useless to them to know, that many N 
stable. physicians have ined recommending this work to their , 
_stadents on the very ground here dalluded to; and it is impossible that a 
4 ‘ork should be popular, which affofys any ground for suspicion in regard 
tothe parity of the motives with which it may be consulted. As, howe- 
' ver, this st: of illustrations has met with censure from other sources, 
| of the highest publicly 2 | 


Publisher of the Boston Medical and 


“Tis plan upon which the Boston the wants of the busy 
less Foquently publiahed portodical I have taken it for 


Whale wamber of deaths in Boston for the week ending March 1 N. Males, 2 es 


. inflammation of the brain, 
thee of the bowels, 1—convulsions, hocping cough, — 
of the lungs, | l—ecarlet fever, } 1—mortification, 1. 
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